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Summary : 

Host  previous  studies  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  during  the  nineteenth 
century  have  focussed  either  upon  the  slave  South  or  the  urban  North.   This 
paper  on  the  other  hand  examines  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  102  rural 
townships  in  sixteen  northern  states.   The  sample  covers  21,113  rural  house- 
holds and  is  representative  of  twenty  northern  states.   Health  was  found  to 
be  more  evenly  distributed  in  the  rural  North  than  in  either  the  urban  North 
or  slave  South.   Despite  this,  the  distribution  of  wealth  was  far  from 
egalitarian  and  levels  of  wealth  were  found  to  be  heavily  dependent  upon  age, 
sex,  race,  education,  occupation  and  birthplace. 
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THE  'EGALITARIAN  IDEAL'  AND  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH 
IN  THE  NORTHERN  AGRICULTURAL  COMMUNITY 


Writing  of  his  travels  in  the  United  States,  Alexis  de  Toqueville 
wrote  "nothing  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  the  general  equality  of 
condition  among  the  people"  (Toqueville,  1835),  beginning  thereby  a 
controversy  that  has  continued  to  the  present.  Despite  repeated  attacks, 
the  myth  of  the  egalitarian  ideal,  particularly  for  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  Civil  War,  is  still  a  widely  held  belief.  The  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  to  contribute  some  new  evidence  which,  while  it  denies 
complete  equality  among  the  people,  shows  a  greater  degree  of  egali- 
tarianism  among  a  large  segment  of  the  population  than  have  other  studies. 
This  piece  also  presents  evidence  on  the  demographic  and  social  char- 
acteristics of  various  groups  of  wealth-holders  and  posits  a  causal 
chain  from  these  social  and  demographic  characteristics  to  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth.  Hitherto,  most  studies  have  focused  upon  inequality 
in  the  slave-South  or  in  urban  centers  with  an  Implicit  assumption  that 
wealth  was  more  evenly  distributed  in  the  rural,  free-northern  states. 
This  has  never  been  tested  on  a  broad  basis,  yet  it  is  clearly  important 
for  the  arguments  regarding  wealth-holding  patterns  in  the  cities  and 
in  the  South. 

Previous  Studies 

Much  of  the  debate  over  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  South 
stems  from  the  controversy  between  the  "planter-dominance"  school  of 
thought,  represented  by  Ulrich  B.  Phillips  and  Louis  C.  Gray,  and  the 
"yeoman-democracy"  proponents  represented  by  Frank  Owsley  and  his  students. 
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According  to  Phillips,  the  slave  system  tended  "to  concentrate  wealth  .  .  . 
within  the  hands  of  a  single  economic  class"  (Phillips,  1906)  and  that, 
over  time,  the  most  pronounced  change  in  Southern  society  was  "the 
passage  of  the  domination  of  the  community  from  men  of  few  or  no  slaves 
to  men  of  the  planter  class"  (Phillips,  1906).   This  sentiment  was 
echoed  by  Gray  who  stressed  the  "most  extreme  concentration"  in  slave- 
holding  in  the  South  (Gray,  1933). 

Whereas  Phillips  and  Gray  emphasized  the  role  of  the  planter  and 
the  plantation,  the  Owsley  school  stressed  that  "the  farm  rather  than 
the  plantation  was  the  basic  agricultural  unit,  and  yeoman  far  outnumbered 
both. planters  and  poor  whites"  (Weaver,  1945).  Owsley  and  his  followers 
thereby  focused  attention  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  median  and  mode 
of  the  distribution  rather  than  upon  its  extremes.  They  cannot  therefore 
refute  the  existence  of  great  inequality  in  the  distribution  tails. 

This  debate  was  exhaustively  reviewed  by  Gavin  Wright  (1970)  using 
the  Parker-Gallman  samples  from  the  1860  manuscript  censuses  and  a 
smaller  sample,  taken  by  James  D.  Poust,  from  the  1850  manuscript  censuses. 
Wright  concluded  that  "there  is  little  reason  to  reject  the  traditional 
view  that  the  social  implication  of  the  slave-cotton  regime  was  a  highly 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth"  (Wright,  1970),  with  the  richest  5  percent 
holding  39.5  percent  of  the  wealth  in  1850  and  36.2  percent  in  1860. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  (as  Wright  does)  that  these  estimates  are 
biased  downward  because  the  distributions  are  based  on  samples  of  farm 
operators  rather  than  heads  of  household.  They  thus  ignore  all  those 
in  the  community  who  had  little  or  no  wealth. 
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More  recently  Randolph  B.  Campbell  and  Richard  G.  Lowe  (1977)  have 
published  more  comprehensive  estimates  based  upon  head  of  household 
samples  for  Texas.  While  not  directly  comparable  to  those  of  others, 
their  estimates  show  a  high  concentration  of  wealth  in  both  1850  and 
1860.  In  1850,  the  richest  5  percent  of  the  population  in  Texas  probably 
held  about  55  percent  of  the  real  estate,  while  in  1860  they  held  about 
50  percent  of  the  total  wealth. 

Wealth  was  more  unevenly  distributed  among  city  dwellers  in  Texas, 
with  the  richest  5  percent  owning  over  63  percent  of  the  real  estate 
in  1850  and  about  58  percent  of  the  total  wealth  in  1860  (Campbell  and 
Lowe,  1977).  This  is  consistent  with  estimates  for  other  urban  areas. 
Gall man  (1969)  estimated  the  percent  of  wealth  held  by  the  richest  5 
percent  of  families  in  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  St.  Louis  in  1860 
to  be  71.7,  17.6,  and  67.7  percent  respectively.  Soltow  (1971)  placed 
the  percentage  of  total  wealth  held  by  the  richest  5  percent  of  males 
aged  20  and  over  in  Milwaukee  even  higher.   Similar  estimates  have  been 
made  by  Pessen  (1973) . 

A  number  of  scholars,  notably  Gallman  (1969)  and  Soltow  (1975), 
have  attempted  to  estimate  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  For  1860,  Gallman  estimated  the  wealthiest  five  percent  held 
54  percent  of  the  wealth  while  Soltow  (1975)  estimated  that  group  to  hold 
57  percent.  Wealth  was  thus  more  evenly  distributed  in  the  nation  as 
a  whole  than  in  urban  areas  and  the  implication  of  most  studies  has  been 
that  wealth  was  more  evenly  distributed  in  the  non-slave  North  than  in 
the  slave  South.   This  proposition  has,  however,  been  only  partially 
tested  through  Soltow* s  (1971)  work  on  Wisconsin.  As  a  result  of  this 
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neglect,  we  know  very  little  about  the  distribution  of  wealth  among  about 
half  of  the  United  States  population  namely  the  non-southern,  non-urban 
families. 

The  Data 

The  data  source  is  a  sample  of  quantitative  information  taken  from 

the  manuscripts  of  the  federal  censuses  of  agriculture  and  population 

2 
for  1860.   The  sample,  drawn  from  twenty   northern  states,  contain 

data  for  21,118  rural  households,  of  which  11,943  operated  farms.  Because 

of  the  inclusion  of  non-farm  households,  the  data  are  not  subject  to 

the  downward  bais  in  wealth  concentration  found  in  Wright's  study. 

However,  a  caveat  regarding  these  data  is  in  order.  They  are  not  a 

random  sample  of  21,118  rural  households  and  thus  are  not  comparable 

with  Soltow's  ".-spin  samples"  or  the  stratified  samples  taken  by  Campbell 

and  Lowe.  They  are,  instead,  a  collection  of  information  for  every 

household  in  one  randomly  selected  non-urban  township  from  each  of  29 

randomly  chosen  counties  in  the  eastern  states  and  73  in  the  western 

3 
states.   Sample  sizes  were  based  upon  the  number  of  counties  in  each 

region.   The  eastern  states  (Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland, 

Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 

Island  and  Vermont)  had  237  counties,  while  in  the  western  states 

(Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio, 

and  Wisconsin)  there  were  719.   One  eastern  county  (Worcester  County, 

Maryland)  and  six  western  counties  (Boone,  Camden,  Dunklin,  Montgomery, 

Ralls  and  Scotland  Counties,  Missouri)  were  drawn  from  the  slave  states 

which  were  not  covered  by  the  Parker-Gallman  samples.   These  will  provide 

a  useful  comparative  base. 
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Information  on  race,  sex,  age,  occupation,  birthplace,  school 
attendance  and  literacy  level,  parental  birthplace  and  the  value  of  real 
estate  and  personal  property  for  each  member  of  the  family  was  recorded, 
and  it  is  these  data  that  give  rise  to  the  statistics  which  follow. 
These  statistics  were  collected  for  all  21,118  households  or  for  107,913 
persons. 

Although  it  is  customary  to  perform  sample  tests  to  verify  that 
the  samples  are  comparable  to  the  parent  population,  such  tests  are  not 
performed  here  because  of  known  and  suspected  errors  in  the  published 
census  figures.    For  example,  Polk  County,  Minnesota,  was  so  small 
that  data  for  all  persons  in  the  county  were  collected  for  the  sample. 
The  census  manuscripts  (and  the  sample)  show  239  people  in  the  county 
comprising  56  families  and  holding  real  estate  valued  at  $51,850  and 
personal  estate  valued  at  $17,804.  Yet,  the  published  census  (Eighth 
Census,  1866)  reports  240  people  in  54  families  owning  $52,250  in  real, 
and  $19,050  in  personal,  estate. 

While  the  sampling  procedure  ought  to  insure  that  the  data  from 
the  29  randomly  chosen  eastern  counties  and  the  73  western  counties  are 
representative  both  of  the  individual  regions  and  the  twenty  northern 
states  as  well  as  of  the  individual  counties,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that,  when  grouped  by  state,  they  will  be  representative  of 
each  state.   A  quick  check  against  the  published  census  figures  (despite 
their  errors)  showed  a  downward  bias  in  the  sample  wealth  estimates  at 
the  state,  regional  and  twenty  northern  states  levels.  Only  the  New  York 
state  counties  showed  significantly  higher  levels  of  wealth  (real  estate 
and  total  wealth)  than  the  published  levels  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 
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The  demographic  characteristics,  as  far  as  they  could  be  checked  against 
the  published  figures,  appear  to  be  accurate  descriptors  of  the  population 
at  all  levels  of  aggregation.  The  bias  in  the  wealth  estimates  is  exactly 
that  expected  on  the  basis  cf  the  sampling  procedure,  as  average  wealth 
levels  in  urban  areas  exceeded  those  in  the  rural  areas  (Soltow,  1971  and 
Campbell  and  Lowe,  1977). 

Wealth  Inequality  in  the  Rural  North. 

The  debate  over  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  slave  states 
presumes  that  wealth  was  less  concentrated  among  yeoman  farmers  than 
among  planters.  This  proved  to  be  the  case.  Using  the  Gini  coefficient 
as  an  index  of  overall  inequality  in  the  distribution,  where  a  value 
of  zero  indicates  perfect  equality  and  a  value  of  one  indicates  perfect 
inequality,  wealth  was  more  evenly  distributed  among  the  free  northern 
rural  households  than  among  those  in  the  slave  South.  Soltow  (1975) , 
for  example,  estimated  the  Gini  coefficient  for  adult  free  southern 
males  to  be  „85  which  is  exactly  the  estimate  of  the  coefficient  for 
Worcester  County,  Maryland >  as  given  in  Table  1.   Similarly  Wright's 
(1970)  lower-bound  estimates  of  the  percentage  of  total  wealth  held  by 
the  richest  5  percent  of  southerners  is  36.2  percent  which  is  exceeded 
by  only  3  of  our  16  estimates.   For  Texas,  Campbell  and  Lowe  (1977) 
estimate  the  Gini  coefficient  for  the  rural  counties  to  be  between 
0.67  and  0.79.   Once  again,  these  estimates  are  generally  higher 
than  those  presented  in  Table  1. 

Wealth  in  the  states  west  of  the  eastern  continental  divide  was 
almost  uniformly  equally  (or  unequally)  distributed.  With  the  exception 
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Table  1 


G1NI  COEFFICIENTS  AND  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  WEALTH  HELD  BY  THE 
RICHEST  ONE  AND  FIVE  PERCENT  OF  RURAL  NORTHERN  HOUSEHOLDS,  1860. 


State/Region 

Gini 

Percentage  of  To 

tal  Wealth  Held  By 

Coefficient 

Richest  1% 

Richest  5% 

Illinois 

.61 

10.25% 

29.03% 

Indiana 

.61 

11.11 

29.31 

Iowa 

.60 

9.92 

27.70 

Kansas 

.59 

9.75 

27.54 

Michigan 

.58 

11.07 

30.03 

Minnesota 

.68 

23.01 

43.96 

Missouri 

.62 

9.75 

29.73 

Ohio 

.59 

10.76 

26.36 

Wisconsin 

.59 

16.95 

32.08 

Western  Region 

.62 

11.20 

30.06 

Connecticut 

.66 

18.58 

34.69 

Maryland 

.85 

35.27 

61.16 

New  Hampshire 

.54 

9.03 

24.05 

New  Jersey 

.68 

12.91 

35.05 

New  York 

.61 

10.44 

28.50 

Pennsylvania 

.67 

12.36 

32.97 

Vermont 

.67 

21.44 

38.63 

Eastern  Region 

.65 

12.39 

31.72 

The  Rural  North 

.63 

11.97 

31.20 

Source:  Agricultural  and  Demographic  Records  of  21,118  Rural  Households 
Selected  from  the  1860  Manuscript  Censuses. 
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of  Minnesota  with  a  Gini  index  of  0,68,  the  index  lay  in  a  narrow  range 
from  .58  (in  Michigan)  to  .62  (in  Missouri)  with  the  richest  5  percent 
of  the  populations  holding  between  26  and  32  percent  of  the  total  wealth. 
As  we  shall  see  below  though  this  does  not  imply  equality  of  wealth- 
holdings  betweeen  states.  Although  Missouri  was  a  slave  state,  its  wealth 
distribution  appears  not  to  differ  from  that  in  any  other  of  the  western 
states,  at  least  for  the  measures  in  Table  1. 

The  range  of  wealth  distributions  among  the  eastern  seaboard  states 
is  greater  than  among  the  states  lying  to  the  West.   The  wealth  distri- 
bution is  most  unequal  in  Maryland  where  the  richest  1  percent  of  the 
population  held  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  wealth.   Even  excluding 
Maryland  because  of  its  slave-status,  the  range  of  distributions  for 
the  eastern  states  is  from  New  Hampshire's  0.54  Gini  coefficient  which 
is  more  egalitarian  than  any  of  the  sample  western  states,  to  New  Jersey's 
0.68,  which  is  at  least  as  concentrated  as  the  most  concentrated  of  the 
western  sample  states.   Combining  the  data  into  regional  estimates  pre- 
serves the  notion  that  the  western  states  were,  by  a  very  small  margin, 
more  egalitarian  than  the  eastern.  And,  the  rural  communities,  whether 
in  the  East  or  West,  were  more  so  than  the  cities. 

The  Gini  coefficient  estimate  for  Maryland  which,  as  noted  previously 
was  the  same  as  that  estimated  by  Soltow  (1975)  for  the  South  as  a  whole, 
indicates  an  extreme  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.   This 
is  illustrated  by  the  Lorenz  curve  shown  in  Figure  1.   In  Costin  District, 
Worcester  County,  the  richest  10  percent  of  the  households  owned  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  total  wealth  while  the  poorest  40  percent 
held  no  wealth  at  all.   The  dominant  characteristic  which  distinguished 
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Figure  1 


INEQUALITY  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH  IN  THE 
NORTHERN  UNITED  STATES,  1860 


Missouri  counties 


rcester  Co. ,  Md. 


10   20  30   40   50   60  70   80   90   100 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  WEALTH 


Source :  Agricultural  and  Demographic  Records  of  21,118  Rural  Households 
Selected  from  the  1860  Manuscript  Censuses. 
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the  wealthhclders  from  the  non-weal thholders  was  race.   Fully,  three- 
quarters  of  those  households  with  no  wealth  in  Worcester  County  were 
black,  while  only  one  black  family  had  accumulated  sufficient  wealth  to 
rise  as  high  as  the  second  decile .  The  Gale  family  had  managed  to  acquire 
their  own  110  acre  farm  valued  at  $1500  which  supported  the  family  of  8. 
The  farm  together  with  their  estimated  $400  in  personal  property  made  them 
the  richest  black  family  in  the  District.   Compared  with  most  blacks  in 
the  District,  Edward  Gale  had  come  a  long  way  but  relative  to  the  richer 
whites  the  Gales  were  still  poor,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
Dennis  family  which  owned  two  farms  comprising  2,950  acres  valued  at 
$65,000  together  with  personal  property  worth  an  additional  $52,000. 
Of  the  197  free  black  families  in  the  District,  only  13  possessed  any 
wealth. 

On  the  basis  of  most  measures  (Gini  coefficient,  or  wealth  held  by 
the  richest  1,  5,  or  10  percent  of  the  households),  the  distribution  of 
wealth  was  more  equal  in  the  other  sample  slave  state,  Missouri,  than 
in  Maryland.  In  Missouri  the  richest.  10  percent  of  the  households  owned 
less  than  45  percent  of  wealth  and  only  5  percent  of  the  population  in  the 
5  sample  counties  had  no  wealth  at  all  (see  Figure  1) .  Of  the  58  families 
with  no  wealth,  18  were  black,  and  no  blacks  held  any  wealth  in  these 
counties.  Indeed  while  the  percentage  of  slaves  in  the  total  population 
was  higher  in  Maryland  than  in  Missouri,  the  percentage  of  free  blacks 
in  Maryland  was  almost  8  times  that  in  Missouri  (2.3%  of  the  population 
versus  0.3%).  Equality  in  Missouri  therefore  reflects  greater  equality 
of  opportunity  among  the  white  population,  particularly  with  respect  to 
ownership  of  real  estate,  other  than  necessarily  greater  equality  for 
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the entire  population.   Indeed  it  is  debatable,  and  dependent  upon  one's 
choice  of  reference  group,  whether  or  not  the  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
population  in  Maryland  who  had  no  wealth  (including  slaves)  felt  more 
deprived  and  disadvantaged  than  the  some  20  percent  of  Missouri's  popula- 
tion that  had  no  wealth. 

{     Wealth  in  the  Rural  North 

Three  features  are  particularly  notable  in  the  estimates  of  the 
mean  wealth-holding  for  the  richest  1  percent  of  households  in  each  state 
and  region  and  of  the  median  wealth  holding.  These  are  Illustrated  by 
Table  2.  First,  the  average  wealth  held  by  the  richest  1  percent  of 
households  in  the  eastern  states  exceeds  that  held  by  the  richest  1  per- 
cent of  western  households,  with  the  exception  of  New  Hampshire  where 
the  mean  wealth  held  by  the  richest  1  percent  was  nearer  that  in  the 
poorer  midwestern  states  of  the  period,  Kansas  and  Michigan.  The  level 
of  wealth  held  by  the  richest  1  percent  in  these  two  states  is  also 
below  that  for  the  other  midwestern  states.  For  Michigan  this  probably 
reflects  a  bias  in  the  sample  which  led  to  the  selection  of  rather  re- 
mote, poor  counties,  while  in  Kansas,  most  of  the  counties  selected  were 
frontier  counties.  Second,  the  percentage  of  wealth  held  by  the  richest 
1  percent  in  the  form  of  real  estate  was  higher  in  the  West  than  in  the 
East.  This  probably  reflects  both  the  greater  concentration  upon  agri- 
culture in  the  mid-west  and  the  fewer  opportunities  to  diversify  into 
other  portable  forms  of  wealth-holding.  In  the  slave  states,  a  part  of 
the  lower  percentage  holdings  of  real  estate  doubtless  reflects  the 
ownership  of  slaves  which  were  counted  as  personal  estate.   In  these 
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Table   2 


MEAN  WEALTH-HOLDING  AND  COMPOSITION  OF   WEALTH  OF    THE   RICHEST   ONE   PERCENT 
OF   RURAL   HOUSEHOLDS   AND  THE  MEDIAN  WEALTH-HOLDING,    1860 


State/ Region 

Richest  One  Percent 

Median 

Mean  Wealth-holding 

%  in  Real  Estate 

Wealth-holding 

Illinois 

§25,860 

8/% 

$1,360 

Indiana 

25,109 

76 

1,200 

Iowa 

18,154 

80 

1,050 

Kansas 

14,873 

54 

1,000 

Michigan 

14,847 

67 

800 

Minnesota 

23,175 

86 

500 

Missouri 

27,462 

53 

1,425 

Ohio 

29,407 

77 

1,805 

Wisconsin 

27,472 

68 

1,050 

Western  Regions 

24,568 

71 

1,100 

Connecticut 

45,100 

18 

1,300 

Maryland 

44,933 

50 

100 

New  Hampshire 

15,594 

48 

1,400 

New  York 

33,530 

59 

1,550 

Pennsylvania 

33,069 

75 

1,020 

Vermont 

47,572 

64 

1,315 

Eastern  region 

35,273 

6? 

1,200 

Twenty  Northern  States 

29,593 

67 

1,150 

Source:  Agricultural  and  Demographic  Records  of  21,118  Rural  Households 
Selected  from  the  1860  Manuscript  Censuses. 
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states,  slaves  were  substituted  for  land  Improvements.  Lastly,  and 
perhaps  most  noticeable,  is  the  similarity  across  all  states,  except 
Maryland,  in  the  median  family  wealth-holding  in  the  range  $1,000  - 
$1,500.  This  would  sugget  a  similarity  regarding  the  absolute  economic 
status  of  the  typical  family  across  regions  and,  since  the  richest  in 
the  West  had  less  wealth  than  in  the  East,  provides  a  rationale  for 
the  greater  egalitarianism  observed  in  the  mid-West  in  1860.  Probably 
inter-regional  migration  took  place  not  from  the  top  strata  of  wealth- 
holders  or  even  from  the  bottom  (as  is  often  assumed  in  the  Safety-Valve 
doctrine)  but  rather  from  among  the  middle  strata.  With  a  median  wealth- 
holding  of  $1,000  they  had,  according  to  Danhof's  estimates  (Danhof, 
1941),  sufficient  equity  to  start  a  midwestern  farm,  while  the  richer 
members  from  the  second  tier  had  a  chance  to  occupy  positions  of  power 
and  influence  denied  them  by  the  wealthiest  back  east.  The  very  low 
median  wealth  estimate  for  Maryland  is  accounted  for  by  the  very  high 
percentage  of  landless  and  property-less  free  black  families  in  Worcester 
County.  In  Costin  District,  199  families  or  37  percent  of  the  total, 
were  black  compared  with  an  average  of  les3  than  four  percent  in  the 
other  northern  sample  states.  As  we  shall  see  below,  race  was  (and,  of 
course,  still  is)  one  of  the  most  important  characteristics  determining 
relative  position  in  the  wealth  distributions. 

Social  and  Demographic  Characteristics  of  Rich  and  Poor 

Across  all  states  and  regions  and  irrespective  of  the  relative 
ranking  between  states  and  region  the  rich  had  in  common  certain  defin- 
able, but  not  unexpected,  social  and  and  demographic  characterictics. 
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So  did  the  poor.  These  traits  are  summarized  in  Table  3  for  the  richest 
and  poorest  1  percent  in  each  state  and  region.  These  characteristics 
would  still  be  present,  though  perhaps  less  sharply  displayed  if  we  had 
picked  the  wealthiest  and  poorest  5  or  10  or  even  20  percent  of  the 
population. 

The  richest  1  percent  of  households  all  had  white  heads  of  house- 
hold, were,  with  few  exceptions  headed  by  males  who  were  literate, 
native-born  and  middle-aged  and  had  a  larger  household  than  all  poorer 
families.  One  or  two  of  the  these  household  members  were  servants.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  free  black  population 
found  themselves  among  the  poorest  households  in  the  community.  Free 
blacks  made  up  less  than  2  percent  of  the  free  population  in  the  sample 
states  (ranging  from  as  high  as  14  percent  in  Maryland  to  as  low  as  0.15 
percent  in  Wisconsin)  but  were  over-represented  among  the  poorest  house- 
holds in  every  state  except,  it  appears,  Connecticut  and  Vermont.  It 
was  not  necessarily  true  that  blacks  had  greater  opportunities  in  these 
two  states.  As  it  happened  the  Connecticut  sample  contained  only  one 
black  family  which  had  no  wealth  and  was  in  the  bottom  10  percent  or 
so  of  Connecticut  wealth-holders  while  there  were  no  black  families  in 
the  Vermont  sample.  Similarly  female-headed  households  were  over- 
represented  among  the  poorest  1  perent.  The  heads  of  household  of  these 
poor  families  had  high  illiteracy  rates,  frequently  were  immigrants  to 
this  country  and  typically  were  young.  Particularly  in  keeping  with  the 
youth  of  the  poorest  families,  which  was  most  pronounced  in  the  West,  was 
the  smaller  average  family  size.   It  is  doubtful  whether  these  family 
sizes  represent  completed  family  size  while  those  of  the  richest  1  percent 
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almost  certainly  do,   Clearly  the  youthfulness  of  these  families  had  more 
to  do  with  their  poverty  than  did  family  size. 

East-West  differences  between  the  richest  1  percent  in  each  region 
are  slight.   The  differences  between  the  poorest  1  percent  are,  however, 
more  pronounced.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  higher  percentage  of 
female-headed  households  in  the  West,  the  higher  percentage  of  immigrants, 
the  greater  youth  of  midwestern  household  heads  and  the  smaller  family 
size.  As  noted  earlier,  age  probably  explains  the  smaller  family  size 
(as  does  the  absence  of  male  heads  of  household),  while  the  higher  per- 
centage of  female-headed  households  may  be  rationalized  as  the  response 
of  a  widow  left  with  small  children.  Work  in  an  eastern  factory  offered 
little  chance  of  passing  along  an  inheritance  to  the  children  and  would 
make  child  rearing  more  difficult,  while  trying  to  operate  a  midwestern 
farm  could  place  the  children  under  direct  supervision,  provide  employment 
for  them  and,  perhaps,  an  inheritance.  The  higher  percentage  of  immigrants 
is  easily  explained  by  the  attraction  of  midwestern  agricultural  land. 

The  Significance  of  Social  and  Demographic  Characteristics 
in  Determining  the  Distribution  of  Wealth 

While  none  of  the  social  and  demographic  characteristics  of  the 

richest  and  poorest  groups  is  particularly  surprising  and  all  can  be 

readily  explained,  Table  3  fails  to  give  any  notion  of  how  important 

each  of  these  characteristics  was  in  determining  the  observed  wealth 

distributions.   For  example,  was  wealth  distributed  so  unequally  in 

Maryland  just  because  Maryland  had  a  disproportionately  large  black 

population?  Or,  was  wealth  more  equally  distributed  in  the  Midwest 

than  in  the  East  simply  because  the  midwestern  population  was  younger, 
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had  had  less  chance  to  accumulate  and  less  chance  to  inherit?  Such  ques->- 
tions  are  clearly  relevant  and  important. 

According  to  the  Life  Cycle  Hypothesis  (Modigliani  and  Brumberg, 
1954;  Ando  and  Modigliani,  1963)  persons  save  during  the  economically  pro- 
ductive part  of  their  lives  to  ensure  some  minimum  level  of  consumption 
upon  retirement,  thus: 

"Quite  obviously  in  the  most  egalitarian  of  societies 

one  would  not  expect  the  new-born  babe  and  the  man 

on  the  point  of  retirement  to  have  identical  savings, 

or  even  the  fifty-year-old  and  the  sixty-year-old, 

and  there  must  therefore  be  a  concentration  of  wealth   „ 

in  a  minority  of  hands  in  any  society"  (Atkinson,  1971) . 

Under  "ideal"  circumstances,  the  most  basic  Life  Cycle  model  assumes  a 
population  where  age  is  distributed  uniformly,  and  everyone  has  the  same 
life  expectancy,  the  same  tastes  and  the  same  life-time  earnings  and 
saves  only  sufficient  to  provide  for  consumption  during  retirement,  pass- 
ing along  no  wealth  to  their  heirs.  If  we  assume  a  life  expectancy  of 
60  years  at  age  twenty,  and  a  working  life  of  forty  years  (plus  no  popu- 
lation growth,  earnings  growth  and  a  zero  rate  of  interest)  then  the 
Wealth-Age  distribution  would  be  the  same  as  that  shown  in  the  inset  to 
Figure  2.  In  such  a  distribution,  the  top  x  percent  of  the  population 
owns 

x(200  -  x) 

100— L    percent 

of  all  wealth  (Atkinson,  1971) .  Thus  the  richest  one  percent  would  have 
about  2  percent  (1.99)  of  the  wealth  and  the  richest  ten  percente  would 
own  19  percent  of  the  wealth. 
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Figure  2  plots  the  actual  Wealth-Age  distributions  for  the  twenty 
northern  states  as  well  as  for  the  east  and  midwestern  sub-regions  by 
quinquennia  age  groups.  The  degree  of  correspondence  between  these  dis- 
tributions and  the  stylized  Life  Cycle  distribution  is  remarkable.  Mean 
total  family  wealth  rises  with  the  age  of  the  head  of  household  to  a 
peak  at  about  $4,200  in  the  east  region  for  household  heads  aged  51-55 
and  to  a  peak  of  about  $3,550  in  the  Midwest  for  heads  of  household  aged 
61-65.  For  the  twenty  northern  states,  mean  total  family  wealth  is  at 
a  maximum  of  about  $3,750  for  families  with  heads  of  household  aged 
51-65.  The  difference  between  wealth  levels  and  the  age  of  the  head 
of  household  when  the  maximum  wealth  levels  are  attained  may  be  explained 
by  a  variety  of  factors  not  least  of  which  is  the  apparently  high  rate 
of  accumulation  in  the  east  vis  a  vis  the  midwest,  which,  for  identical 
consumption  patterns  between  the  regions,  permits  earlier  retirement  in 
the  east  rather  than  in  the  midwest. 

The  non-zero  mean  wealth  estimate  for  heads  of  household  aged  16-20, 
that  is,  families  just  beginning  their  life  cycle,  may  reflect  inter- 
generational  wealth  transfers,  i.e.,  inheritance.  The  existence  of  such 
inter-generational  transfers  is  also  implied  by  the  relatively  high 
wealth  levels  of  octogenarians,  persons  who,  at  least  according  to  life 
expectancy  tables,  had  no  reasonable  expectations  for  many  more  years 
of  life  in  1860  (Historical  Statistics,  1975).  Mean  family  wealth  in 
these  octogenarian  headed  households  was  between  $2,300  and  $2,900  which, 
given  an  average  family  size  of  5.3-4.9  persons,  would  be  consistent 
with  inheritances  of  $600-1,000  as  observed  if  we  assume  a  partitive 
inheritance  system. 
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The  Life  Cycle  implied  by  Figure  2  is  also  a  plausible  one.   In  the 
nineteenth  century  most  persons  were  gainfully  employed  by  age  15,  while, 
based  on  Massachusetts  data,  20  year  old  males  had  a  life  expectancy  of 
about  40  years,  i.e.,  could  expect, to  live  to  age  60.  Persons  thus  wish- 
ing to  enjoy  a  few  years  of  leisure  before  death  would  presumably  retire 
sometime  after  their  half-century,  at  which  point  they  would  begin  to 
draw  down  their  wealth  balances.  This  is  exactly  what  Figure  1  shows. 
Even  in  the  midwest  where  wealth  did  not  peak  until  61-65,  accumulation 
beyond  age  51-55  was  minimal. 

If  we  assume  that  the  stylized  Life  Cycle  assumptions  were  met  by 
the  data  in  Figure  2,  then  age  accounts  for  only  about  one-sixth  of  the 
concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  richest  one  percent  and  for 

about  one-third  of  the  concentration  of  wealthy  for  the  top  five  per- 

9 
cent.   However,  Atkinson  (1971)  also  showed  that  relaxing  the  assumption 

of  identical  life-time  earnings  could  raise  the  percentage  of  wealth  held 
by  the  richest  1  percent  to  5.5  percent  and  by  the  richest  5  percent  to 
16.5  percent,  while  other  adjustments  could  raise  these  estimates  even 
higher  to  8.25  percent  and  24.75  percent  respectively.  A  modified  Life 
Cycle  hypothesis  is  thus  capable  of  explaining  as  much  as  two-thirds  of 
the  observed  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  richest  one  or 
five  percent  of  families. 

Because  Figure  2  is  based  on  quinquennia  age  groups  rather  than 
upon  the  mean  wealth  held  by  family  heads  of  each  age,  age  to  age  varia- 
tions In  mean  wealth  tend  to  be  minimized.   This,  however,  does  not 
subvert  the  underlying  relationship.  A  regression  equation  of  the  form: 
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Mean  Family  Wealth  =  f (Age) 

where  Age  was  defined  as  the  Age  of  Heads  of  Household,  15-89,  yielded 
the  following: 


Mean  Family  Wealth  =  -2505.53  +  198. 30 'AGE  -  1.62* AGE* AGE 
(Standard  Errors)     (474.02)   (20.16)     (0.19) 

n  =  75     R2  -  0.66 


which  reaches  a  maximum  of  $3,563  at  age  61.  Thus,  age,  even  at  a  less 
aggregated  level  than  in  Figure  2,  is  still  capable  of  "explaining"  two- 
thirds  of  the  differences  in  wealth. 

This  equation  was  used  to  estimate  what  family  wealth  should  have 
been  if  the  only  source  of  inequality  was  the  number  of  years  of  wealth 
accumulation  in  the  family's  life  cycle.  The  resultant  wealth  distribu- 
tions showed  the  richest  one  percent  of  the  population  holding  between 
1.31  and  1.79  percent  of  the  total  wealth  while  the  richest  five  percent 
held  between  5.93  and  8.13  percent.  These  are  lower  than  the  percentages 
"explained"  by  the  strict  life  cycle  model  but  given  the  apparent  viola- 
tion of  most  of  the  assumptions  in  that  model  and,  in  particular,  the 
suggestion  of  inter-generational  transfers  in  Figure  2,  these  results 
seem  quite  good.  Except  for  Maryland,  where  age  accounts  for  less  than 
five  percent  of  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  richest 
one  and  five  percents  of  the  population,  age  generally  accounts  for  be- 
tween ten  and  thirty  percent  of  the  wealth  concentration  in  the  upper 
decile  of  the  population. 


Although  age  is  the  single  most  important  factor  accounting  for 
differences  in  wealth,   it  is  not  the  only  factor.  Race,  nativity, 
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literacy,  sex  and  occupational  status  are  all  contributing  factors  in 
determining  rank  in  the  wealth  distribution.   In  order  to  establish  the 
importance  of  each  of  these  in  determining  the  level  of  family  wealth 
and  to  measure  their  relative  importance,  regression  estimates  of  the 
form: 

2 
Family  Wealth  =  g(Age,  Age  ,  Race,  Sex,  Literacy,  Occupation,  Birth) 

were  made  for  each  state  and  sub-region  as  well  as  for  the  entire  sample 

of  21,118  rural  households.  The  variables,  Race,  Sex,  Literacy,  Occupation 

and  Birth  were  all  0-1  dummy  variables  where: 

Race  =    1,  if  white 
0,  otherwise 

Sex  =    1,  if  male 

0,  otherwise 

Literacy  =     1,  if  literate 
0,  otherwise 

Occupation  =    1,  if  farmer 
0,  otherwise 

and  Birth  =    1,  if  native  born 
0,  otherwise 

In  some  states,  the  variance  of  these  characteristics  was  so  low  that 
the  variable  was  not  entered  in  the  regression  equation.  The  variables 
are  represented  by  the  abbreviations:  AGE,  AGESQ,  RACE,  SEX,  LIT,  OCC 
and  BIRTH. 

The  raw  regression  coefficients  from  these  estimates  have  an  imme- 
diate and  appealing  interpretation.   They  represent  the  dollar  increments 
(or  decrements)  to  family  wealth  for  each  of  the  social  and  demographic 
attributes.  The  complete  results,  together  with  an  indication  of  their 
statistical  significance,  are  given  in  Table  4,  but  consider  here  the 
estimate  for  Illinois: 
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FWEALTH  =  -9149.57  +  246.68^AGE  -  1.98.AGESQ  +  1470.28 'RACE 
(Std.  Errors)   (2322.15)   (43.29)     (0.48)       (2070.88) 


+  1067.38'SEX  +  1196. 35 -LIT  +  1312.34»0CC  +  909.81«BIRTH 
(455.73)      (336.00)      (238.04)     (247.20) 


N  -  1529       R2  =  C.ll       F  »  27.12 


According  to  this  equation,  wealth  increased  with  age  in  Illinois  up  to 
age  62: 

"££"  "   2*6.68  -  3.96-AGE 

3AGE 

and  declined  thereafter.  At  each  ajje,  the  level  of  wealth  depended  upon 
the  value  of  the  other  social  and  demographic  variables.  Thus,  for 
example,  being  a  male-headed  household  (SEX=1)  raised  family  wealth  an 
average  of  $1,067.38  while  being  abl.e  to  read  and  write  (LIT=1)  would 
raise  family  wealth  in  Illinois  by  !il,196.35.  On  the  other  hand,  being 
foreign  born  (BIRTH=0)  would  reduce  family  wealth  by  $909.81  below  the 
level  of  a  native-born  family  that  was  otherwise  identical  in  every  re- 
spect. This  equation  also  indicates  that  farmers  were  significantly 
wealthier  than  any  other  occupational  group;  a  rural  Illinois  having 
$1,312.34  more  wealth  than  an  otherwise  identical,  but  non-farming 
household.   In  Illinois,  however,  tie  effect  of  race  appears  to  have 
been  marginal  In  determining  rank  i;.i  the  wealth  distribution.  Although 
the  coefficient  of  RACE  was  the  largest  of  any  of  the  0-1  variables,  it 
was  not  statistically  significantly  different  from  zero. 

Only  one  of  the  regressions,  that  for  Vermont,  failed  to  "explain" 
a  significant  amoutn  of  the  variations  in  wealth  from  family  to  family 
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on  the  basis  of  the  six  social  and  demographic  characteristics  which  we 
have  identified.  In  general  the  coefficient  of  AGE  was  significantly 
positive  while  the  coefficient  of  AGESQ  was  significantly  negative.  Thus 
wealth  increases  with  age,  reaching  a  maximum  at  age  ( )  and 

2-Jagesq| 

declining  thereafter,  that  is,  the  same  general  behavior  as  we  have 
graphed  in  Figure  1.  The  coefficient  of  RACE  was  either  not  significantly 
different  from  zero  or  was  significantly  positive  in  six  cases.  In  par- 
ticular in  both  regions  and  in  the  entire  rural  North,  there  is  strong 
evidence  of  racial  discrimination  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  such'" 
that  non-white  families,  either  Indian  or  black,  had  an  average  of  $1,586 
less  wealth  than  a  demo graphic ally  and  socially  identical  white  family. 
This  of  course  does  not  tell  the  full  tale  of  discrimination  since  the 
probability  that  the  head  of  a  non-white  family  was  either  literate  or 
a  farmer,  or  both,  was  also  much  smaller  than  for  white  families.   In 
fact,  the  only  discrimination  with  which  blacks  did  not  have  to  contend 
was  that  against  the  foreign-born. 

The  coefficient  of  SEX  was  significantly  negative  in  both  Connecticut 
and  Maryland,  a  result  at  variance  with  the  general  trend  as  it  implies 
that  female-headed  households  were  wealthier  than  comparable  male-headed 
households.  Examining  the  data  for  these  two  states,  suggests  that  this 
anomalous  result  reflects  inheritance  by  female  heirs  and  was  a  chance 
occurrence  rather  than  a  permanent  state  of  affairs.  For  the  rural  North, 
the  evidence  points  to  significant  sex  discrimination  against  female- 
headed  households,  a  trend  reinforced  by  the  lower  probability  that 
women  were  also  farmers  (at  least  explicitly) . 
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The  coefficients  of  LIT,  OCC  and  BIRTH  were  all  either  not  signifi- 
cantly different  from  zero  or  were  significantly  positive  and  generally 
these  were  of  comparable  magnitudes.   The  results  do  imply  discrimination 
against  foreign-born  and  in  favor  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  educated. 

Collectively  these  results  imply  that  the  possession  of  a  particular 
attribute — middle  age,  being  white,  male,  literate,  a  farmer,  or  native- 
born — did  not  necessarily  endow  that  family  with  more  wealth  but  they 
certainly  did  not  detract  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  not  possessing  one 
or  more  of  these  attributes  generally  penalized  the  family  in  terms  of 
its  wealth  holding.  It  would  seem  that  this  pattern  of  discrimination 
has  persisted  down  to  the  present.  To  be  rich  in  America  meant  (and 
means)  being  middle-aged,  white,  male,  educated,  land-owning  and  native- 
born. 

On  the  basis  of  the  regression  beta  coefficients,  AGE  (and  AGESQ) 
is  the  most  important  determinant  of  wealth  in  the  model  followed,  rather 
distantly,  by  BIRTH  and  OCC  (in  that  order  for  the  West,  in  reverse  order 
for  the  East  and  the  rural  North) .  LIT  was  ranked  next  in  the  rural 
North  and  in  the  East,  followed  by  RACE.  These  rankings  were  reversed 
in  the  West.   SEX  in  all  regions  was  the  least  important  determinant. 
Once  again  we  must  emphasize  that  the  relatively  low  ranking  of  RACE  as 
a  determinant  of  the  level  and  distribution  of  family  wealth  is  illusory 
in  so  far  as  it  assumes  independence  from  the  other  variables.  This  was, 
in  fact,  not  the  case.  Non-white,  and  particularly  blacks,  tended  to 
be  younger,  less  literate,  have  more  female-headed  households  and  have 
a  lower  percentage  of  farmers,  than  the  white  population.   In  part,  these 
rankings  may  help  explain  the  persistence  of  inequality  since  the  individual 
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only  has  control  over  OCC  and  LIT,  neither  of  which  were  particularly 
important  in  determining  position  in  the  wealth  distribution.  All  other 
factors  were  inherited  characteristics,  indeed  even  OCC  and  LIT  are  not 
entirely  independent  of  the  influence  of  inheritance. 

Conclusions 

Although  wealth  was  more  evenly  distributed  in  the  rural  North  than 
in  urban  areas  or  in  the  slave-South  in  186C,  it  does  not  fellow  that  the 
rural  North  was  more  democratic  than  elsewhere.  Money  talked,  whether 
in  urban  areas,  on  the  plantation  or  in  the  corn,  wheat  and  pasture  of 
a  northern  farm.   Indeed  it  can  be  argued  that  in  terms  of  relative 
deprivation,  the  poorest  5  cr  10  percent  of  the  northern  rural  house- 
holds which  had  no  wealth  were  probably  worse  off  there  than  the  40 
percent  of  poor  white  and  free-black  households  in  the  slave-South  or 
urban  centers  who  had  no  wealth.   Certainly  the  reference  group  for  the 
former  was  more  likely  to  be  a  wealth-holding  group  than  the  reference 
group  for  the  latter.  Although  wealth  was  greater  in  the  older,  more 
settled  areas  of  the  country,  the  median  wealth-holding,  particularly 
in  the  non-slave  states,  was  remarkably  uniform  between  states,  sug- 
gesting that  migration  took  place  from  among  households  lying  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eastern  states'  wealth  distributions,  which  together 
with  the  flow  of  immigrants  will  explain  both  the  similarities  between 
east  and  west  and  the  differences  in  wealth  patterns  and  in  the  social 
and  demographic  characteristics  of  the  wealth-holders.  The  patterns  of 
age  and  wealth  accumulation  are  consistent  with  the  life  cycle  hypothesis, 
while  the  social  characteristics  are  consistent  with  a  hypothesis  of  race 
and  sex  discrimination. 
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FOOTNGTES 

'  Presumably  just  real  estate  as  personal  estate  was  not  recorded  in 
the  1850  census  manuscripts.   Real  estate  was  typically  more  unequally 
distributed  than  personal  or  total  estate,, 

2 
This  work  was  financed  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  under 

Grant  GS-27143  and  directed  by  Fred  Bateman  and  James  D.  Foust  at  Indiana 
University.  Robert  Fogel  and  Stanley  L.  Sngerman  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
northern  sample  that  would  complement  the  sample  of  southern  farms  com- 
piled by  researchers  under  the  direction  of  Robert  E.  Gallman  and  William 
Parker.  Copies  of  this  data  tape  entitled  Agricultural  and  Demographic 
Records  of  21,113  Rural  Households  Selected  from  the  1860  Manuscript 
Censuses  are  available  from  Fred  Bateman  for  cost. 

A  non-urban  township  was  defined  as  one  in  which  fewer  than  10 
percent  of  the  population  reported  non-agricultural  occupations.  This 
determination  could  only  be  made  ex  post. 

4 
The  sampling  scheme  initially  called  for  the  selection  of  80 

counties  from  the  West  and  30  from  the  East,  but  various  problems  reduced 

these  numbers  to  73  and  29  respectively.   In  the  West,  the  replacement 

counties  should  have  been:   Fayette  Co.,  Ohio;  Harrison  Co.,  Iowa;  Morris 

Co.,  Kansas;  Madurin  Co.,  Michigan;  Pepin  Co.,  Wisconsin;  and  Delaware 

Co.,  Ohio.   Of  the  100  randomly  selected  counties  in  the  western  region, 

73  were  eventually  accepted,  and  21  rejected  with  the  above  representing 

the  balance.   For  the  eastern  region,  the  additional  counties  chosen  under 

the  sampling  procedure  were:  Grand  Isle  Co.,  Vermont;  Alleghany  Co., 

Maryland;  Tioga  Co.,  New  York;  and  Newcastle  Co.,  Delaware. 

-"See   for  example  Walsh  (1969;  1972),  Atack  (1976)  and  Bateman  and 
Atack  (1978). 

Notwithstanding  the  problem  of  errors  in  the  published  census  some 
tests  of  the  sample,  particularly  of  the  agricultural  statistics  have 
been  performed.  These  indicate,  within  limits,  that  the  samples  are  good 
descriptors  of  a  variety  of  aggregated  populations.  See  Bateman  and  Foust 
(1974)  and  Bateman  and  Atack  (1978) . 

7 
These  figures  are  for  total  wealth  in  1860.   In  1850,  the  Gini  co- 
efficients for  Real  Estate  ranged  from  0.71  to  0.82,  and,  for  slaves, 
from  0.82  to  0.91.  In  1860  the  ranges  were:  0.74-0.82  for  Real  Estate, 
0.84-0.89  for  slaves,  and  0.65-0.82  for  Personal  Property. 

c 
Quoted  from  the  (London)  Times,  September  28,  1968. 

q 

That  is  according  to  the  formula  x(200-x)/100  for  calculating  the 

percentage  of  wealth  held  by  the  richest  x  percent,  the  richest  one 
percent  should  have  held  no  more  than  2  percent  while  the  richest  five 
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perceat  should  have  held  no  more  than  9.75  percent.  The  actual  percentages 
(from  Table  1)  were  11.97  percent  and  31.20  percent  respectively. 

The  dominance  of  age  is  further  supported  by  the  beta  coefficient 
estimates  discussed  below. 
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